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CONVERSATIONS ON 


India and 
Pakistan 


THIS PAMPHLET of program suggestions centers upon Christian work in 
India and Pakistan. These countries, with Ceylon, comprise the area chosen 
for study in 1954-55 by the twenty or more denominations making up the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


The material is not restricted to those parts of India and Pakistan that have 
been historically linked to the Presbyterian Church. The theme running 
through all is Christians and Christian work in those countries. In this the 
Presbyterian Church shares with many others. The chief concern is that 
men, women, and children in India and Pakistan should come to know and 
love Jesus Christ and serve him as Lord and Master, and that they may 
grow together in the Church. 


This material is designed so that small groups can talk over together some 
of the facts and problems bearing on the area of concern. Let each group 
remember, as it comes to certain conclusions about India and Pakistan, and 
to new convictions about the place of the Christian mission, that hundreds 
of other groups across the Americas and other parts of the world are doing 
the same thing, and thus are creating a reservoir of understanding and con- 
certed Christian action. 


It is assumed that everyone in the groups using the material will have a 
copy of the pamphlet. Suggestions are planned with this in view. Each person 
can build a map, each work on the quizzes, each share in sessions based on 
the daily life of people in India or Pakistan. Suggestions for each session after 
the first are found at the end of the preceding program. 


The planning committee or leaders will want to have on hand Under Three 
Flags by Stephen Neill or Face to Face with India by Roland E. Wolseley. 
Devotional leaders will rejoice in a book of inspiring poems from India: 
The Cross Is Lifted, written by Chandran Devanesen, and in stories of 
Christian villagers called Jeep Tracks by Helen L. Bailey. (All are available 
from the Presbyterian Distribution Service centers. ) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SESSION | 


The purpose of the session is to stimulate members of the group by showing 
them that they already have some knowledge of these two countries, and to 
help them understand situations confronting individuals in these countries, 
in which the application of Christian standards might bring a solution to 
their problems. 


The suggested activities progress from the simple and factual to deeper 
considerations. If only certain units are chosen, this order should be kept in 
mind. Sections E and F bring out basic questions on Christian faith and 
work. From there the discussion goes on naturally to Bible study and prayer. 


Invite guests. This is a meeting in which anyone may take part, whether 
well informed on Christianity in India and Pakistan or not. 


The Year Book of Prayer for Missions contains facts which will be found 
useful for this meeting. Don’t feel discouraged if the information provided by 
the group is scant. Specialists on India and Pakistan are few! The answers 
to the quiz questions are given at the end of the chapter. 


Two dmportant 
Countries 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


NEWSPAPERS of the world today frequently feature India and 
Pakistan. Their headlines may tell of disasters such as the great loss 
of life at the Allahabad mela, or of international problems such as 
military aid by the United States to Pakistan, or of some public action 
or statement by Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, or by his 
sister, Madame Pandit, now president of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


Those who go beyond the headlines know somewhat more about 
the two countries. Both were part of the British Empire until 1947 when, 
after years of determined activity, independence was won without war. 
Conflicts between the religious communities, however, resulted in divi- 
sion into two countries. The Moslem League, under the leadership of 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, brought about the formation of Pakistan as a 
separate country, with a population of about 74,000,000, predominantly 
Moslem. India’s 355,000,000 people are about 85 per cent Hindu. By 
the time this material appears in print, it is possible that Kashmir will 
have decided by popular vote whether it wishes to belong to India or 
to Pakistan. 


Christianity dates from the earliest times in South India, where, 
according to tradition, the Apostle Thomas spent many years and estab- 
lished the Christian Church. “Mar Thoma” is the name of one ancient 
branch of that Church. Roman Catholicism, brought in by early Por- 
tuguese settlers and fostered by the great sixteenth-century missionary 
Francis Xavier, is strong. In more modern days, the Englishman William 
Carey and his associates, settling in Serampore, near Calcutta, began 
in 1793 the first continuous Christian development outside the South. 
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India and Pakistan still have not solved some of the same problems 
that Carey found, but the two governments are working at many of 
them. Illiteracy is high — but schools are increasing as fast as funds 
and teachers can be found. Poverty is great — but new industries and 
crafts are being introduced to help meet this situation. Unemployment 
is serious — but great public works that will improve irrigation, control 
floods, open jungle areas, develop local industry, are providing employ- 
ment for thousands, and are paving the way for better conditions in the 
future. Neither country is sitting quietly and letting problems go unmet. 
There is a vigor and a stir that promise well for the future. In that 
future, Christians the world around may have a part. By their interest, 
support, and prayers they may give the Christians of India and Pakistan 
the strength and power to help build the Kingdom of God in India 
and Pakistan. 


I. May we present — 


Pair the Indian or Pakistani named below with the position he holds. 
Hint: Some answers have been given already. Others may be found in 
the Year Book of Prayer for Missions. In pronouncing, use Latin values, 
as — Vee-jah-yah, etc. But “Pandit” is pronounced “pundit.” 


1. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit a. Prime Minister of India 

2. Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur b. Principal of Saharanpur Theological 

8. A. Thakur Das Seminary 

4, Jawaharlal Nehru c. President of the General Assembly of the 
5. K.S. Thimayya United Nations 

6. S.N. Talib-ud-din d. Only woman member of the Indian gov- 


ernment, and the only Christian 
Pastor of large city church in Pakistan 
f. Head of Neutral Commission on prison- 
ers of war in Korea 


fl. It’s your turn to choose! 


Here you have a choice of one out of three or four possible answers 
to each question. Which do you choose? 
1. The capital of India is: Calcutta; New Delhi; Bombay. 
2. Mt. Everest is in: Pakistan; Tibet; Nepal; India. 
3. Most Indians and Pakistanis belong to the: Mongoloid (yellow) ; Cau- 
casoid (white); Negroid (black) race. 
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4, Of the total population in India, Christians make up one person in 
about 35; 275; 680; 1,500. In Pakistan, one in 10; 160; 725. 


Ill. What do you know? 


Here is a list of institutions, each of which has various interesting 
features. Using the Year Book of Prayer for Missions or your previous 
knowledge, mention some special fact, such as whether the head of 
the institution is a national or a Westerner; what special interest the 
project has for Presbyterian women, etc. 


Allahabad Agricultural Institute Kasganj Hospital 

Etawah rural district work Kodoli School 

Ewing Christian College Moga Training School 

Forman Christian College Ludhiana Christian Medical College 


Philadelphia Hospital 


IV. What would you say? 


The following are incidents that recently occurred in India or 
Pakistan. Each involves a difference between conditions familiar in 
America and those familiar in the other two countries. Discuss what you 
would have said or done if you had been in the situation described. 
Show how a Christian point of view on the part of individuals or the 
community would help to clear up the situation. 


A 


A mother brought a small child to the clinic at the Philadelphia Hospital 
in Ambala. The youngster had an actual hole in its cheek, the effect of 
an abscess that had not been cared for. Dr. Elisabeth Pedersen asked, 
“Why didn’t you bring the little boy here as soon as the abscess began 
to form? We could have prevented this serious condition.” “Oh,” replied 
the mother, “I knew it would hurt him to have the abscess lanced. I 
cannot bear to see a child hurt. It is cruel.” 


If you had been the doctor, what would you have said? 


B 


A child died in the family of a servant at a mission institution. As in many 
other cases, generations of incomplete diet and hard living conditions 
had provided no inheritance of vigor, and the child had no resistance 
to illness. An American visitor offered to pay for milk daily for the 
other children in the family. The following comments were made: 
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1. Personal money gifts are not desirable. Better pay the milk-seller. 

2. The value of milk as food is not generally understood, at least among 
families as little privileged as the one in question. The parents might 
not bother to give it regularly to the children. 

3. To people who have always lived on the borderline of hunger, im- 
mediate need looms larger than future good. The servant’s present 
security would not do away with the psychology of generations of 
need. It was quite possible he would re-sell the milk and pocket 
the money. 


If you had been the newcomer, how would you have met the situation? 


C 


India is over-populated for its present largely rural way of life. There 
are not jobs enough to go around, nor is there as much opportunity to 
make a job for oneself as there often is in the West. At a large milch 
cattle farm near a big city there were as many workmen as there were 
cattle to be cared for. Said a visiting American farm expert, “Why don’t 
you install milking machinery and dismiss two-thirds of your men? 
The saving in wages would soon pay for the machinery.” 


Tf you had been the manager to whom he was talking, what would you 
have said? 
D 


In Pakistan the government is breaking up some of the great estates 
formerly held by Sikh and Moslem landowners and dividing part of 
the land among others. Some has been assigned to Christians who had 
been employed as farm laborers on the estates. They say, “We are 
worse off now than when we worked for our landlords. They bought 
the machinery and tools. They took all the risks. All we had to do was 
work as we were told, and take our pay. It was poor pay, but it was 
secure. Now we have no pay, and many risks.” 


Tf you were a rural missionary, what would you say to these men? 


E 


At Ewing Christian College in Allahabad, a good-sized group of non- 
Christian students enrolled in a voluntary Bible study class. But as re- 
quired work began to get heavier, many of them dropped out. After a 
time only a handful was left. The principal, Dr. S. S. Gideon, sent for 
those who had dropped out. 


Discuss what you would have said to the students if you had been in his 
place. 


F 


An Indian professional man said to an American tourist in India, “Your 
Christian missionaries do a great deal of good. We all appreciate the 
medical work, the schools, the children’s homes, and other forms of serv- 
ice that they carry on. But all of these are tied up with the Christian 
religion. To us it would seem a more unselfish service if the missionaries 
simply came and cared for the sick, the children, the needy for love of 
them, without the wish to make them Christians. Why do they not do 
this?” 


How would you have answered him? 


Answers and suggestions 
I. l and c; 2 and d; 3 and e; 4 and a; 5 and f; 6 and b. 
II. (1) New Delhi; (2) Nepal; (8) Caucasoid; (4) 35; 160. 


II. A and B both involve, among other things, lack of the habit of looking 
ahead and planning for the future welfare of a child. What in Christian- 
ity would lead parents to form this habit? Is the problem that of the 
individual only or is the life of the community in which he grew up 
also involved? 


For C, D, and F no definite answers are suggested. The group, after 
full discussion, should formulate its own answers. 


The gist of Dr. Gideon’s talk was: We are a Christian college. You came 
here not just to study mathematics and English — those subjects you can 
get elsewhere. You came presumably because you appreciate the spirit 
of a Christian college. The Bible and its teachings give us the basis of 
Christianity. This is the best thing we have to offer you and the founda- 
tion of everything else. Without this, you are missing the most important 
thing at Ewing. 


P.S. <A good proportion of the students came back! 


PRAYER THEME: Since the basic thought for this session is the people 
and conditions in India and Pakistan, prayer might center upon grati- 
tude to God for his gift of a Saviour; upon humility, and readiness to 
serve in his name; and upon love of one’s neighbor. If hymns are sung, 
they too might be hymns of joy in Christ, and of love and service. 


(Suggestions for this session are found on page 4.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT SESSION 


A map-meeting, for the purpose of learning about conditions in India and 
Pakistan calling for Christian service, and featuring the location of Christian 
work in which Presbyterians have a share. The Year Book of Prayer for 
Missions will be found useful. If a large school map is available, it could be 
used for reference. 


Using the outline map of India and Pakistan found in this booklet, let 
each person try to fill in, without overcrowding it, the names of as many 
centers of Christian work as convenient, and some of the basic geographical 
features: the Himalaya Mountains, the Ganges River with its tributary, the 
Jumna (spelled Yamuna on many modern maps); New Delhi, the capital, 
and Bombay and Calcutta, the two largest cities of India; Lahore and 
Karachi, the latter being the capital and the largest seaport of Pakistan. 


Discussion of the points on the map could be carried out in different ways. 
One person may present facts on climate and geography, and others could 
give information on centers of Christian work. 


Or reports may be made by types of activity: one person, for instance, 
may discuss medical work, another the Christian schools, etc., while each 
group member puts on the outline map at least some of the localities men- 
tioned. The leader may announce the plans for the next session and, if 
desired, ask individuals to be ready to take over certain parts of the project. 
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Christian Work 


WHERE AND WHY? 


IF INDIA and Pakistan were moved straight east or west to North 
America, Lahore in Pakistan would be about on a level with Los Angeles, 
and Cape Comorin, the southern tip of India, would be in about the 
latitude of the Panama Canal. It is about 1,500 miles from Cape 
Comorin to India’s northern point; and Bombay and Calcutta are 
about as far apart as New York and Miami. 

Along the northern border of India runs the great Himalaya Range, 
with Mt. Everest, highest mountain in the world, north of Calcutta. 
Off the southeastern coast is the great island of Ceylon. 

Northern and central India and much of Pakistan are flat. Great 
rivers of the region are the Sutlej, boundary between India and Pakistan; 
the Ganges, and its tributary, the Jumna. The Jumna joins the Ganges 
at Allahabad, and since, according to Hindu religious belief, flowing 
streams are sacred, the junction of two rivers here makes Allahabad 
the center of great religious gatherings. Benares, farther down the 
Ganges, is the chief center of the Hindu religion. 

Ranges of low mountains parallel the southwest and southeast coasts. 
The Cauvery River, flowing into the Bay of Bengal, is the great stream 
of this area. 

While the South is tropical, the central plain is cool and dry during 
November, December, and January. Then it begins to get hot, and by 
May the thermometer often goes to 120. A hot west wind called the loo 
blows regularly each afternoon, and even camels on the farms or along 
the roads seek any shade they can find. The monsoon follows, with 
heavy rains during July and August, when mildew and dampness are 
the enemies the housewife must watch out for. Shoes and clothes and 
books must be aired in the short intervals of sun. Green leaves come 
out; so do snakes; and the sensible person carriest a light at night. 


Areas of Presbyterian Interest 


The area of special concern to Presbyterians is in the Southwest, the 
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central part, and the North. In Pakistan, it is the region in and around 
Lahore, particularly to the south. 


The work did not “just grow.” Missionaries, in earlier days, the 
churches in later years, undertook various projects to meet specific 
needs. One need was for education. After the India census was taken 
in 1951-52, it was estimated that approximately 80 per cent of the 
population could not read or write. In Pakistan the proportion is 
probably larger. Christians feel the importance of being able to read 
the Bible, and their percentage of literacy is a little higher, especially 
in the South. 


Christians Are School-Minded 


In India Presbyterians are maintaining schools all the way from 
kindergarten through graduate university work. In these schools, ac- 
cording to recent reports, there are approximately 14,000 students, with 
over 600 national teachers and perhaps 50 foreign teachers. In Pakistan 
the students in Presbyterian-related schools number about 4,700, with 
about 160 Pakistani teachers and 11 foreign teachers. 


In Lahore, Pakistan, are Forman Christian College for men, and 
Kinnaird College for women, highly thought of and leading in education 
in this predominantly Moslem land. In Kasur and other smaller com- 
munities is a group of elementary and secondary schools crowded with 
boys and girls from Christian families, and always being appealed to 
to admit children from non-Christian groups, in spite of lack of space 
and equipment. 


Famous among India’s colleges are Ewing Christian College in 
Allahabad, Isabella Thoburn College in Lucknow, one for men and 
the other for girls, giving top-rank education. In Allahabad also is the 
well-known Agricultural Institute, founded by Presbyterian Sam Hig- 
ginbottom, now supported by several denominations, and guided by an 
Indian principal. In Jullundur, in the Punjab, church leaders are devel- 
oping the United Christian Schools. Here, one by one, a group of old 
academic high schools is being re-shaped into village training schools. 
Farming on modern lines and also on improved traditional Indian lines 
is taught, along with trade and technical work, home economics for 
girls, and other subjects that will help raise the level of Indian village 
life — the life from which most of the students come and which includes 
about 85 per cent of the people of India. 
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Then there are special schools or courses, such as teacher training 
courses, as at the M. E. Pratt School in Ambala, the Training School for 
Village Teachers in Moga, and the Sangli Industrial School. 

Kolhapur is a great student center, with two Christian schools — 
Esther Patton School and the Irwin High School (both under Indian 
principals )— adding up to nearly 1,000 students, besides several gov- 
ernment institutions. 

Besides the schools whose names grow familiar to those who study 
and follow the development of Presbyterian missions, there are many 
that are maintained by local Christians, sometimes privately, often in 
relation to a church. A Christmastime visit to one such little school in 
a small village in Western India gave a picture of the truly astonishing 
ability of Indians to memorize and dramatize when four little boys for 
half an hour sang without a pause or hesitation a poetical version of 
the Bible story of Christmas. It had been written out by the school- 
master and set to familiar folk music, and the village people sat en- 
tranced as the small singers gave their part in an all-night Christmas 
observance. Except for an occasional visit by a missionary, this schoo] 
was wholly a local project, and as such is typical of many developed 
by the churches. 


Medical Service Needed 


An obvious need also is for medical service. Nearly 360,000,000 
people, the majority living in small villages on a level of poverty and 
often actual need, generally illiterate, naturally cannot cope effectively 
with disease. While great epidemics of plague and cholera are not apt 
to sweep the country now as they did in the past, tuberculosis, malaria, 
and diseases due to diet deficiencies are common. Trained medical 
workers still are comparatively few for the great population, and most 
of the doctors in private practice are in the cities, for the villages 
cannot support them. 

To help meet this need, Christian forces work along several lines. 
They have established medical schools to train doctors. Ludhiana, old- 
est Presbyterian mission station in India (founded in 1834) has the 
Ludhiana Christian Medical College, a union institution training both 
doctors and nurses. This is the object of Presbyterian women’s special 
gifts in 1954. At Vellore, in southern India, is the Christian Medical 
College, originally for women but now coeducational. This was founded 
by Dr. Ida Scudder. Then there are a good many Christian hospitals, 
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such as the United Christian Hospital in Lahore, Pakistan, and others in 
Ferozepur, Ambala, Miraj, at Fatehgarh, Kolhapur, and elsewhere. 
The incident offered for discussion in the first session materials (Sec. 
IV par. A) happened at the Philadelphia Hospital in Ambala, but might 
have happened in any area. 

Nurses’ training schools are carried on in connection with some of 
the hospitals, as Ambala, Ferozepur, and others. In Ambala men as 
well as girl nurses are trained, for there still is considerable feeling 
against using young women to care for men patients. Most hospitals 
have clinic service in outlying areas; in Allahabad, two clinics, a leper 
sanitarium, and village visits by the doctors make up the medical 
service. 


Village Life Is Important 


The India Village Service, centering in the region around Mainpuri, 
is carrying on preventive health work as well as literacy and other 
projects. The workers, who are almost all Indians, regularly visit vil- 
lages in their area, get the people interested in improved sanitation, 
in warding off malaria, typhoid, and other insect-borne diseases; draw 
fascinated audiences for their enlarged sketches of what a fly can do in 
carrying dirt; and see to it that the audience gets practical ideas like 
covering food with a cloth or digging soakpits for waste water. 

All descriptions of India or Pakistan center pretty much in village 
life, for this is the characteristic life of the two countries in spite of a 
few large cities. This means agricultural life. Here, too, the Christian 
forces are active. The India Village Service, the Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute, the United Christian Schools in Jullundur, the Training School 
for Village Teachers in Moga, all are forms of service directly related 
to the basic life of the country. In Pakistan no organized training for 
village life is being conducted through Christian schools, but Pakistani 
Christians themselves are developing rural community centers with the 
church as a nucleus in which all the different phases of village life are 
coming up for study and discussion. 


“Life More Abundantly” 


These projects — schools, colleges, training centers, hospitals, clinics, 
rural health developments, and the rest — were founded and are carried 
on as visible signs of what Jesus meant when he said, “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
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Dr. Gideon, principal of Ewing Christian College, made this plain to 
his students (Session 1) when he reminded them that the Bible was the 
foundation for everything of special value that Ewing College had to 
offer them. Guests of many social levels and various economic back- 
grounds thronged to the dedication of a new building at Frances 
Newton Hospital in Ferozepur in the spring of 1953 —a building which 
some of them, though not Christians themselves, had helped furnish 
and finance, for they honored the spirit that moved its staff of workers 
and saw the value of its service. 


The Strength of the Future 


In the Christian schools are trained the boys and girls who make up 
the future strength of the Church in India and Pakistan. Christians 
living under all the pressure that comes from non-Christian forces 
about them have special need of the steady, year-in, year-out training 
that they receive as boys and girls in Christian schools. The non- 
Christian students in such schools may never become Christians them- 
selves, but they help form a climate in which Christianity may develop 
freely. An Indian man of forty or more talked with the greatest affection 
to a tourist on a train of the Christian schoolmaster who had been 
head of a school he had attended twenty-five years earlier. “He loved 
us, was his summary of all the virtues of his teacher; and though he 
never became a Christian, to him Christianity still meant love above 
all other things. 


“Why?” 

“What makes you do these things? Is it your religion? Is this Chris- 
tian love?” The question comes all the time to nurses and doctors, to 
teachers and rural workers, to all who serve in the name of Christ. 
Said an Indian man wonderingly to a Christian woman who was caring 
for a forlorn and troubled old visitor asking for help, “Why, you treated 
that woman as though she were your sister!” “She is,” said the Christian 
woman. “She is my sister because God is the Father of us all.” 


PRAYER THEME: Of gratitude to God for the privilege of sharing with 
others our knowledge of him; for every new insight into his purpose 
and will that comes to us as we work and worship together; and for 
this insight as it comes to those who have learned to know God in 
India and Pakistan. 


(Suggestions for this session are found on page 10) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT SESSION 


A biography meeting intended to promote acquaintance with some Indian 
and Pakistani Christians in the Church. 


These brief biographies may be given in different ways. Those suggested 
here may be only “starters” for ideas developed by the group. Easy, but not 
too fruitful in interest or information retained is: 


a. Reading by one or more persons of facts as given here. More valuable 
is it to describe the problem and opportunity faced by the Christian 
in his service. 


b. Impersonation by members of the group of personalities chosen. Let 
each use imagination. Still better would be a group presentation, 
arranged as: 


c. A committee meeting of program committee for this meeting, reading 
biographical material to one another, discussing it, choosing which ones 
to present, and how to make the presentation. 


However given, the persons taking part should make the point that the 
Church in India and Pakistan is built by people like these; and that “The 
Church” does not mean buildings but all the people who are following Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master, not only in the privacy of their hearts and minds, 
but in public as witnesses before men. 
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Hil. 
Christians 
Worth knowing 


The Agricultural Specialist 


The problems faced by Jagdish Singh and others interested in vil- 
lage welfare include: 


Weight of tradition —“We’ve always done things this way.” 

Fear of change — “Suppose your new ideas don’t work. We'd lose 
what we have, and gain nothing in place of it.” This fear usually 
arises from: 

Poverty —“We can't afford experiments.” 

Illiteracy — See Session II. 

Low health level — See Session II. 

Lack of mental and spiritual stimulus arising from these conditions. 


Jagdish Singh has a little mustache like a movie star’s, a flashing 
smile, and a boundless enthusiasm for his job as an agricultural expert 
under the India Village Service. He lives in a big old house in the 
village of Marehra, where monkeys are kept out only by the bamboo 
lattice that he has put around the open balconies, and flies and mos- 
quitoes have to be endured because there’s nothing he can do about 
them. 

Jagdish is the son of an Indian army doctor. His family has been 
Christian for several generations and sent him to Christian schools. 
He was a teacher for a short time, but then gave up this assured pro- 
fession, entered the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, and planned to 
devote his life to village welfare. 

His parents understood his choice. His father, too, had recently 
chosen service rather than security. For two years the army doctor 
had been in a Japanese prison camp in Singapore, and had barely come 
through with his life. When released, he told his family he believed that 
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God had some special service for him to render. He volunteered for 
work at the Christian hospital in Fatehgarh, and has been there ever 
since the war on a much lower income than he would have received in 
the army. So Jagdish comes honestly by his interest in people and his 
devotion to others in the name of Christ. 

The India Village Service is a Christian project planned to improve 
life in the villages and rural areas that make up most of the basis of 
life in India. The staff members are trained in different lines, but they 
never offer help or advice until they are asked for it. They go among 
people in a friendly way, and then when the people themselves ask 
why their crops are poor or their animals sick, the workers help them 
solve their difficulty. 

At first the village men were scornful of Jagdish because he was so 
young. But they found out that he knew what he was talking about, 
and now there are many requests for help, or pleased demonstrations 
of how well a crop is doing. Two factions in one village had quarreled 
for years. Jagdish got them to work together improving a road. He 
smiles while the old ladies scold him because their garden seeds are 
not coming up well, then suggests more fertilizer or better care of the 
ground, 

He is frequently invited inside the houses, which is quite unusual 
for men not in the immediate family; but everyone trusts the young 
Christian. Then, in conversation and in answer to questions, Jagdish 
has the chance to answer the question, “Why are you doing this? Is it 
your religion that makes you interested in us?” No churches, not even 
any organized Christian groups, have grown out of the work of Jagdish; 
but he is showing the people of his villages Christianity in daily life, 
in the name of Jesus who said, “I came that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” 


The Artist 
The difficulties facing a Christian artist include these: 


Earning a living takes so much time that little is left for expression 
of Christian feeling through art. 

Expense of color-printing is so great that the artist’s Christian pic- 
tures cannot be reproduced for widespread use in the churches. 


Remoteness from any sources of Christian inspiration in art. 
Frank Wesley is an artist, a mountaineer, and a Christian. Long ago 
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his family gave up its Indian name for a Western one, but did not give 
up its Indian personality nor its deep roots in the life of the country. 
Frank’s father used to take him hunting and hiking, made him familiar 
with jungles and mountains, and gave him an appreciation of Indian 
art and music. After high school he attended the Government School 
of Arts in Lucknow, where his first year was difficult. He was the only 
Christian; he was quiet and reserved, beginning to be somewhat deaf, 
and he was very lonely. No Hindu would eat with him because of caste 
restrictions. But by the end of his course he had become “elder brother” 
to the others, and caste distinctions were forgotten. 


He became a teacher of commercial art in the school. His depart- 
ment was considered industrial, and he kept factory hours. The time 
needed by a creative artist for thought and meditation was practically 
non-existent, but once in a while he could get to the mountains. Small, 
slight, quick of foot, he would climb to the snows of the Himalayas or 
through the deep valleys among the mountains, and come back to paint 
a picture of the “Flight into Egypt” that shows the Holy Family along 
a Himalayan trail, or of a still, cold surface of snow with a lonely figure 
against a distant peak. 


Seldom would Frank Wesley sell any of his religious pictures. He 
would give them away, unsigned. Painting them was his service to 
God. Signing them would have seemed like trying to draw attention to 
how religious he was. One of the most unhappy periods in his life came 
after he had been persuaded to send some pictures to an exhibition of 
Christian art arranged by Roman Catholics in Bombay. Several of the 
best were sent on to Rome, and one, a picture of Mary Magdalene 
washing the feet of Jesus, won him a medal from the Pope. He put the 
medal away in a school cupboard and thought that was all. But the 
newspapers learned of it, people stopped to speak to him in the street, 
and he was glad when the publicity died down. 


Now he has been asked by the Friendship Press in New York to 
illustrate some of the study materials for work on India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. The new contacts and the encouragement in his work have 
opened the possibility of his studying painting in Japan, a hope he had 
long had before him. So those who this year are reading Change of 
Heart, or The Cross Is Lifted, as part of their study of India, will find 
in the cover design of the first and the illustrations of the other, the 
work of the gifted Indian artist, Frank Wesley. 
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The Translator 
The Christian translator and Bible publisher faces these problems: 


Illiteracy of possible readers — See Session II. 

Poverty, so that people can buy only the cheapest materials. 

Great number of languages spoken in India and Pakistan; varia- 
tion between the language as spoken, and the correct use em- 
ployed in translations. 

Distribution — how to get Scriptures into the hands of possible 
readers in a land made up of small villages. 


Chandu Ray, secretary of the Bible Society of Lahore, Pakistan, has 
a gift at languages, a professional knowledge of his family business of 
printing and publishing, great personal charm, and a determination to 
use all of these in making the Bible available to as many people as 
possible. Among those who have not had the Bible are the Tibetans. 
A translation had been made, but the manuscript was in Kashmir, where 
there were no facilities for printing. Twice the work was done in 
Lahore. Once the proofs, sent to Leh to be corrected by scribes who 
knew Tibetan, were lost in the mail, once destroyed through the care- 
lessness of a mail clerk. Then an undeclared war broke out between 
India and Kashmir, and mail routes were closed. 

One of the Christian scribes in Leh undertook to carry a copy of the 
manuscript personally the thousand miles from the Himalayan town 
to Lahore. Once he was stopped by raiders, once by Indian troops who 
thought him a spy. Finally he got near the Kashmir border and man- 
aged to get a note to Chandu Ray in Lahore. The secretary decided 
he could not ask anyone else to undertake the dangerous and difficult 
job of trying to cross closely-guarded borders in a time of active fight- 
ing. He succeeded in getting passage by air from Lahore to Delhi, and 
even from Delhi to Kashmir. But a quarter of an hour before the 
Kashmir plane was to leave, a government order came through saying 
no more civilian flights from that day on. Chandu Ray thought fast. 
“From today means after today,” he suggested to the captain. “If they'd 
wanted to stop this flight they wouldn't have waited until it was prac- 
tically time to leave. And think of the money your company will lose 
by handing back their fares to all these passengers!” The captain 
agreed, and the flight went through. 

When Indian troops tried to stop him on a three-day hike to meet the 
Christian scribe, Chandu Ray found that distribution of Bibles in the 
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language of the troops and a straightforward story to their officer of 
why he was there brought results. He went on, met the Tibetan lan- 
guage specialist, and brought him back with him as far as Srinagar, 
the chief town of Kashmir. There he was told that the only planes out 
were those taking out wounded soldiers, and it was out of the question 
for two civilians to get permission to fly. When Chandu Ray saw the 
commanding officer, his heart sank. The man was a Sikh, which meant 
a man who hated Pakistan. But again he found that a straightforward 
story was his best line of argument. He got permission to fly out to 
Delhi. 


From Delhi back into Pakistan was a long and wearing journey by 
third-class train in the terrific summer heat, with the scribe from Leh 
already sick from the change from his snowy mountains. But once in 
Lahore, where ice and electric fans were available, they got to work 
and had the printing presses operating on three shifts a day. In fourteen 
days the first Bible printed in Tibetan was ready. Now a thousand 
complete Bibles, 3,000 New Testaments, and 5,000 Gospels are being 
distributed in Tibet. 


Adapted from “He Carried the Bible Across the Borders,” by James 
W. Hoffman, Presbyterian Life, F ebruary 6, 1954. 


The Church in India and Pakistan 


Indians Jagdish Singh and Frank Wesley and Pakistani Chandu Ray 
are exceptional by any standards. But it is they and almost 11,000,000 
others who make up the Christian Church in India and Pakistan, that 
has grown out of the life and work of Christians of many sorts. 


The churches in India began (there was no Pakistan then) along 
denominational lines, usually following that of missionaries who started 
the work. As time went on, the importance of working together became 
evident. The country is so vast and the Christian groups so compara- 
tively small that opportunities of meeting for conferences, training, 
and planning were needed to strengthen the more or less isolated groups. 


Out of such experiences have grown a number of united organizations. 
The Church of South India includes American, Australian, British, 
Indian, and Swiss Churches. 


The United Church of Northern India is made up of Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States, Canada, New Zealand, and of other 
mission groups. 
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Many individual projects, such as Ludhiana Christian Medical Col- 
lege, the United Christian Schools in Jullundur, the Baring Theological 
Seminary of Batala, are maintained by several denominations. 


The National Christian Council, with headquarters at Nagpur, is a 
clearing house for the work of the majority of the larger Protestant 
denominations. 


The average Christian, of course, is more aware of his local church 
and its work than he is of that of a wider organization. Local churches 
are many and varied. An old, established city church — say the Jumna 
Church in Allahabad — has its regular Sunday and weekday services, 
church school, women’s organization, church suppers, social gatherings, 
and other familiar activities. In Pakistan, where Islam, with its tradition 
of the seclusion of women, has set the social pattern, even Christians 
tend to follow the pattern. The youth organization in the great Naulakha 
Church in Lahore is almost entirely a young men’s group. In a smaller 
town, one pastor is still unwilling for his wife to take any public leader- 
ship or even to be away from the house except on a very limited 


schedule. 


But it is the village churches that are the most numerous and the 
most characteristic. Perhaps there is no church building; a group of 
worshipers may meet in a private house, or under a tree, or in the 
shade of a wall. A pastor with supervision over sometimes as many as 
thirty such groups is their leader. He rides on his bicycle from village 
to village, giving help in Bible study, family and public worship, rela- 
tionships with non-Christian people in the village, and in other needs. 


Supervising the work of a whole area is a regional director, occa- 
sionally a missionary, more often an Indian or Pakistani. He plans con- 
ferences and training courses for the village pastors, aids them with 
specific problems, promotes literacy work and improved methods of 
religious education through motion pictures, drama, and other methods 
suitable to the villages, and is always on the lookout for ways of improv- 
ing the low economic status of many village Christians, through cottage 
industries, cooperatives, and other means. He probably grew up in a 
village himself, and knows at first hand what the problems are. 


There is a strong and vigorous feeling of nationalism in both India 
and Pakistan at the present time, and while Christianity is known and 
respected, in many areas it is still considered a foreign religion. The 
growth of the Church at present is coming about more through natural 
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increase of population than through drawing in non-Christian neigh- 
bors and kinfolk. But it is growing; its place is recognized; it is develop- 
ing and training its own leadership, and it is part and parcel of the 
life of the lands in which it is established. 


(Suggestions for this session are found on page 17) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT SESSION 


A program of “role-playing” at tea-time in a Christian center that illustrates 
different phases of Christian work in India or Pakistan. 


In “role-playing” each participant takes the part of the person whom he or 
she is portraying. No memorization is done, but there may be a preliminary 
assignment of participants to make sure that facts or other points are brought 
out clearly as each presentation moves on spontaneously. 


The situations to be brought out by the participants may be the following: 


1. Poverty, with little chance for an individual to improve his situation. 
Land is overcrowded, population increasing, jobs not numerous enough 
for all, pay low, all of these conditions resulting in: 


to 


Low level of health because of lack of well-rounded diet, good sanitary 
conditions, and means of segregating persons with tuberculosis or other 
contagious diseases. 


3. Illiteracy and, even for those who have learned to read, lack of a good 
range of useful and stimulating printed material. 


4. The psychology of dependence on the part of the large proportion of 
village Christians who have behind them generations of low-caste or 
even outcaste ancestry. Unused to assuming responsibility, they must 
be helped to stand on their own feet. 


Roles to be played might include those of: woman district missionary; Indian 
trained nurse; guest from abroad; Indian woman teacher; missionary teacher; 
wife of village pastor, or others as desired. 


Background information: Afternoon tea in India and Pakistan is not just 
a social occasion. It is a needed break late in the afternoon of a working day 
that may begin before six in the morning and continue until eleven or later 
at night. Dinner is usually at eight, and tea at four makes it possible to go on 
working until then. Fellow-missionaries and Indian or Pakistani colleagues 
drop in. 
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iV. 
Village and 
Vicinity 


PLAN FOR THE ProcraM: RoLe-pLayinc. This presentation is given as 
a “Tea Talk.” Participants are out of the room as it begins, but assemble 
in a natural way. For example, the sound of a typewriter stops and 
someone calls, “Any tea this afternoon? It’s four o’clock.” Voice off 
stage, “I'm getting it. The ayah has gone to the bazaar.” Hostess comes 
in with tray, arranges tea. Others enter; guest from overseas appears. 
Indication that she is a guest by questions: “How do you like our hot- 
season afternoons? Are they any worse than (name your town)? Did 
you get a nap?” Et cetera. Guest is rested and eager for new experiences. 
Discussion of plans for two projects in the near future: going with 
district workers and Indian nurse to village clinic; and attending all- 
day meeting of village church women. 


Conversation brings out the following: guest has been in the country 
long enough to understand some situations. She will want to think of 
the following as she shares in the projects mentioned: 


1. General Village Conditions 


The district worker may guide this discussion and include in the 
conversation the picturesqueness of the temples, the women in colored 
saris carrying water in brass jars, cattle wandering along lanes. Cattle 
bring flies. Waste water is thrown into lanes. Night soil is collected by 
the sweepers and taken outside the village. Education is improving, 
but the job is so vast (it is estimated that India has 500,000 villages) 
that it will be a long time before there are schools for all. Social life is 
limited: weddings, temple fairs, national holidays, ete. Christians make 
a great point of Christmas and Easter observances. Young people who 
have had an education do not want to return to the village life with its 
lack of books, mental stimulus, hope. But it is becoming popular for 
students, both Christian and non-Christian, to spend vacations in vil- 
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lages, in health work, literacy, vacation church schools, Bible classes, 
recreation. 


2. Health Conditions 


The nurse may present the fact that problems arise in great part 
from generations of insufficient food and lack of knowledge of sanita- 
tion. Flies, tuberculosis, eye conditions, neglected sores, and injuries, 
unwillingness to subject children or others to pain in the course of nec- 
essary treatments (see Session I), illiteracy or slight education, shut- 
ting village people off from general knowledge including health know]- 
edge. But conditions are improving because of church, government, 
school, and other influences. 


The teacher may point out that certain sanitary and health situations 
are excellent. In some areas teeth are cleaned by chewing on twigs of 
neem trees which are then discarded; bathing in running or poured-on 
water is a daily habit; where whole grains are eaten, this food is more 
satisfactory than the polished grains of commercial use; crows, monkeys, 
and other animals clean up garbage as well as steal good food. The 
terrific heat of the sun dries up decaying foods, the heavy rains of 
the monsoon season keep streets washed. 


In addition to the services of Christian hospitals (see Session II), 
the India Village Service and other Christian groups do health educa- 
tion and public health work; students from colleges and seminaries do 
village clinic work along with other service during summer vacations; 
village pastors in some cases are being taught first aid; students in 
Christian schools receive health education; community workers, like 
staff members of the United Christian Schools, conduct clinics in the 
villages they serve. 


Village dais (midwives) serve in many areas and, when sensible and 
intelligent, may be of great use. Said a missionary doctor of one such 
woman, “I have a good deal of confidence in her. She knows when a 
situation is beyond her ability, and then she sends for me. When she 
handles a delivery herself, she makes the patient feel she knows what 
she’s doing. She’s a shrewd country type, very useful.” Wherever hos- 
pital or clinic service is available, mothers are more and more ready 
to make use of it for delivery of their children. However, the areas are 
still great in which ignorance, religious prejudice (fear that evil spirits 
will be jealous if preparation is made for proper care of child), remote- 
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ness from skilled attendance, and poverty make care of mothers in 
childbirth impossible and result in needless ill health and death. 


3. Development of Women 


Conversation changes to place of women in villages. Here the pastor’s 
wife may take the lead. 

How provide satisfactory leadership among women in the churches, 
and hence in families, in the face of widespread illiteracy or at most 
a low level of education? 

Recall figures of illiteracy: probably 80 per cent in India, 85 per cent 
in Pakistan. Although the level among Christians is lower, probably not 
more than an average of 30 per cent of those in India are literate. 
In South India the rate is high; but wide illiteracy in the center and 
North brings down the average of those who can read and write. In 
Pakistan even among the Christians the level of literacy is low. Prac- 
tically speaking, this means that in the family, the mother or father 
cannot read the Bible for family worship, church school materials as 
prepared by the India Sunday School Union and other organizations 
are of no use, and the wealth of stories and inspirational material for 
family use and for church organizations familiar in the Western world 
does not exist. Much is accomplished through the really remarkable 
powers of memorizing displayed by Indian and Pakistani country 
people, but this is not enough. 

Another practical problem is the impossibility, particularly for Paki- 
stani women, of being out of the house for periods of any length to 
attend meetings. Both social custom and the primitive methods of 
doing housework make continued absences very difficult. The establish- 
ment of regular women’s meetings in the area around Kasur, Pakistan, 
with program, food, registration, and all other details cared for by the 
women themselves with help from local school girls, is a noteworthy 
accomplishment in this community. There are no baby-sitters in India 
and Pakistan, nor is there any way of locking up a village mud house. 
Someone must be at home all the time, and this is not always possible 
to arrange. 

Poverty stands in the way of satisfactory development of family and 
women’s life in the churches. A village woman said to a district worker, 
“You try to help us make a Christian family life. But what can I do? 
You know how poor this village is. My husband has to go to the city 
to get a job. He can’t afford to have us with him, and he can get home 
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only once in three or four weeks. My oldest child has finished grade 
school here and is away at the mission boarding school. Our family is 
in three pieces, through nobody’s fault. What kind of family life can 
we have?” 

Some of the solutions being worked out are these: continuous re- 
minders to pastors and Christian husbands of the importance of train- 
ing women in the churches; local women’s meetings, led by trained 
workers who understand the local problems; preparation of simple 
printed materials for use in family worship, in church organizations, 
and other places where women have a part; and along with these, 
literacy classes to teach reading. 


4. The Village Church 


Guest brings up question of what is meant by a village church. Visitor 
asks, “Are the services like ours at home? What shall I see as I go out 
with you to the villages?” They talk about the church, but actually 
she has not yet been into any village, and has no clear picture of what 
a village church is like. 

District work or pastor’s wife may say that in Lulliani, a few miles 
south of Lahore, in Pakistan, a new church is under way. Here at the 
edge of a village the Christians are building a community that is 
showing what can be done even by those who have little in their favor 
in material ways. They began with the church and, of the units of the 
church, they began with the tower. It is not a high tower, but even 
so it rises above the houses of the village, a constant reminder of the 
Christian faith that has built it. At the foot of the tower is a hard- 
packed stretch of ground that forms the body of the church. Some 
day walls and a roof will rise, but in the meantime the Christians 
gather here for worship, watched by neighbors across the lane or from 
the fields beyond. A recreation center is being developed, for if there 
is one thing the youth of India needs it is recreation that brings mental 
and physical growth. As yet there is not a great deal to see in Lulliani, 
but a great deal is to be felt —a spirit of vigor, of faith, of readiness 
to work together, under Pakistani Christian leadership, that can mean 
much in the future. 

Or they may speak of “Gold Village” near Miraj, where the people 
are realizing that they themselves, poor though they are, can by work- 
ing together build a suitable road, develop small regional industries, 
plan and erect a simple church, make themselves a community with 
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Christian standards of self-respect and with the church as the center 
of all. 


Churches may be simple buildings, mud-built like the village houses; 
or even just a packed-down platform of earth under a tree. Big cotton 
rugs are spread, and the women and children sit on one side, men 
and older boys on the other, and of course little boys down in front 
taking everything in. The pastor may wear white or khaki — usually 
with a necktie, to be a bit formal. 


The hymns may be set to local music, though in larger places or in 
long established mission stations Western music is sometimes used. 
Indian and Pakistani music is usually sung in unison; part-singing does 
not appeal. Those who can read follow the Scripture reading in their 
own Bibles. The sermon may be quite philosophical. The people are 
not afraid of being asked to think; they do not consider action so im- 
portant as Westerners do. Just because they have their own ways, it is 
certain that as the Christian Church develops, Christians in India and 
Pakistan will have a special contribution to make to the whole Christian 
community the world around. They will supply new insights to active 
Westerners into what Christianity may mean. 


This presentation may close with the district worker suggesting: 
“Sometimes as I sit and worship among my village friends who live, 
and even look, as Jesus and his friends may have lived and looked, I 
feel especially close to him. I think of his parables and figures of speech 
that our village people understand at once: the woman who lost a coin 
from her headdress, the ox that fell into a pit, and many others. I walk 
along the field paths and pull off a head of grain here and there as 
Jesus did. It’s just the way Matthew described it.” (Reaches for copy 
of Bible and reads Matthew 12:1-13, or as much as desired of this 
passage.) “I pray for more of his love and patience, that through me, 
my friends may see him truly.” (In a natural way, all bow, and after a 
moment the district worker prays for light, love, helpfulness, for readi- 
ness to wait upon God’s time until his kingdom comes on earth.) At the 
close, someone says, “I feel like singing.” Suggest “Spirit of God, descend 
upon my heart,” “Breathe on me, breath of God,” or another hymn of 
prayer for love and understanding through the Holy Spirit. All join. 


(Suggestions for this session are found on page 26) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT SESSION 


Session V can be planned according to the developed interest of the group. 


1. The plan of a “Reading Round-up” might be carried out. If various 
people have been reading the interdenominational study books, some 
of their findings might be pointed out. (See page 33.) Also popular 
reading books on India or Pakistan might be reviewed or recommended 
for special reading. A circulating library might follow thereafter. 


2. A one-act drama, film, or filmstrip would be of special interest. Perhaps 
a plan to give them for a wider group of people would emerge. (See 
page 34.) 


3. Special projects — such as scrapbooks on India and Pakistan, study on 
specific work in India supported by your church, ete. 


SZ 


V. 


Now What ? 


YOU HAVE followed through some or all of the plans suggested earlier 
in this pamphlet. You want something that will be a capstone to what 
you have accomplished or that can stand alone as helping you to inter- 
pret Christian life and service in India and Pakistan. Here are a few 
suggestions. Out of your group’s experience you will probably develop 
others. 


1. Plan a “Reading Round-up.” India and Pakistan are to the fore 
in public affairs at present, as well as in the thoughts of those inter- 
ested in Christian development there. Recommended for church 
study groups are the Friendship Press publications: 


UNDER THREE FLacs, by Stephen Neill. Shows relationships of political 
and social developments to the mission of the Church in India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon. Friendship Press, New York. Paper 1.25; cloth 2.00 


Face To Face wit Inp1a, by Roland E. Wolseley. Interviews by an 
experienced journalist with Indians of many classes. Friendship Press, 
New York. Paper 1.25; cloth 2.50 


CHANGE OF Heart, by Harold L. Ehrensperger. Story of a modern young 
Indian facing the needs of his country today. Friendship Press, New 
York. Paper 1.25; cloth 2.00 


Tuts Is Inp1a, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON, by Constance M. Hallock. Pictorial 
and reading book, for young people and adults. Friendship Press, New 
York. Paper .50 


House or Eartu, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Experiences in Indian 
village life. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 3.50 


AMBASSADOR’S REporT, by Chester Bowles. The American Ambassador 
writes a “best seller” on his period of service in India and Nepal. Harper 
and Bros., New York. 4.00 


Suggestion: Select any two of the study books, buy them as a group, 
pass them around on a definite schedule for reading, and, when finished, 
present them to the church library or your community library. Ambas- 
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sador’s Report will probably be found in your local library. This, with 
House of Earth, makes excellent accessory reading. 


2. 


Plan to interest new people outside your group in India and Pakistan. 
Plan a special India evening. Here are helpful materials, available 
from Presbyterian Distribution Service centers: 


Fun AND FESTIVAL FROM INpIA, PAKISTAN, AND CryYLon, by Irene Wells 
and Jean Bothwell. Authentic games, songs, stories, skits, recipes, and 
other recreational suggestions. Paper .50 


Cur ’N’ Fotp Serugs, Inp1a. .50 ( Ready September) 


Plays 


Two one-act plays that will be effective staged in full or presented as 
play readings without costumes: 


THAT HEAVEN oF F REEDOM, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. A dramatic view 
of what the new India means to a group of girl students and teachers. 
(2 women, 8 girls.) .50 


PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE, by Jeanne Carruthers. How the conflict between a 
Christian doctor and an Indian labor leader was resolved. (1 woman, 
6 men, 7 extras.) .50 


Filmstrips 


Two excellent filmstrips in color that are bound to stimulate interest in 
India or Pakistan are: 


Inpra — My Country. Shows the Christian contribution to India from 
an Indian Christian point of view. 70 frames, 333 rpm record. Rental 
2.50; for sale 12.00 


Topay IN Pakistan. Reveals the problems of the people and the church 
in this new Moslem nation. 70 frames, 3314 rpm record. Rental 2.50; 
for sale 12.00 


Film 
VILLAGE OF THE Poor. Documentary film of changed lives in a Christian 


village. 16mm. 28 minutes. Sound. Rental: black and white 8.00; 
color 12.00 


“How is my investment turning out?” If your group helps in the 
support of any project or person in India or Pakistan, write to your 
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nearest area office for material on this subject. Have such material 
presented briefly at an early date. Watch for articles in Presbyterian 
Life, Outreach, and elsewhere. Use also Now in India, Now in 
Pakistan, leaflets describing Presbyterian work in these countries. 
Free, up to 50 copies. 


What other investments in India and Pakistan do you feel your 
church should make? 


(Suggestions for this session are found on page 82) 
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